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HELPING OTHERS. 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


SHOULD like to consider with you a little what is the real work of a 
Sunday school. The other day I heard a very beautiful scheme of 
work very beautifully described ; and when the time came for talking it 
over, someone got up and asked, ‘This work of yours—does it make the 
men and women for whom and with whom you work, better citizens?’ I 
think that should be the real end and aim of all work for other people to 
make them and ourselves better citizens, better members of society. _Not 
merely better men and women, notice, but men and women who do better 
things for those about them. It is not enough to be good, it is necessary 
also to do good. A very good man who does nothing for other people is 
like a well of pure water without a bucket, a very fine thing, but not a bit 
of use for thirsty folk. I am not sure that I would not rather be the little 
bucket, that keeps on drawing the water and passing it on, even though it 
be a common little thing, and keeps nothing for itself, than the beautiful 
well. So we will decide that our Sunday schools are places where boys 
and girls may learn how to do good in their lives, 

Then the question comes, how are they best to be taught that. I 
think that every year the answer is a different one. In the old days, we 
all know the Sunday schools were for many the only places where they 
could get that elementary teaching which is now the right of every boy 
and girl. We don’t need to teach reading and writing now. And not 
only time but place makes a difference as to what must be taught. I 
mean as to the actual lesson that passes between teacher and scholar. 
This is and should be an occasion for rejoicing, and yet I think it will do 
you boys and girls no harm to think with me for a moment of something 
that is very sad. I want you to picture to yourselves a big loft in a dirty 
street in town, crammed with boys and girls who are not like you, well- 
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clothed, well-fed, with good homes to go back to when school is over ; 
these poor children are dirty, ragged, often bare-headed and bare-footed, 
and we know that when they leave us they will play in the streets until 
they creep into some wretched den to sleep. I asked a class of these 


boys once what duties a grown-up man had that little boys had not ; the © 


first answer was ‘drinkin’, the second ‘swearin’ ;’ the third, when they saw 
by my face that I was shocked, was ‘goin’ to Church.’ It is evident 
that these children want very different teaching from happy boys and 
girls who have kind fathers and mothers to set their feet in the right road 
from the time they are little babies. And so I think it will always be, 
every teacher must find out for himself what his class most needs. And 
there it is that a Sunday school should differ from a day-school. For, as 
we all know, in the day-school every child must learn the same lesson, 
and pass the same examination. But the Sunday school lesson is different 
for everyone, and the examination which is to show the results of Sunday 
school work, is only passed when life itself is ended, and perhaps not 
even then. 


But, whatever the method of teaching, whatever the special subject, no 
lesson is any good that does not leave teachers and scholars loving each 
other better than they did before it. The teacher who has the greatest 
gifts for Sunday school teaching is he whom his scholars love and obey, 
not he who. has much knowledge to impart, though that is good too. 
And the great lesson—now listen, boys and girls—for this is the great 
thing which I want to say to you this afternoon. I wish I had words to 
make you see how important I think it—the great lesson which must be 
taught in our Sunday schools, wherever and whenever they are held, is 
unselfishness. 


Did you think I was going to tell you something new, children? No, 
it is 1800 years since the words were spoken : ‘ Little children, love one 
another,’ since Paul wrote: ‘Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.’ And in all that time the lesson 
has been talked of, and written of, and many good men and women have 
tried to teach it; it has been always before the eyes of nations, and still 
the nations would not learn. People have been so busy trying to get on 
in the world that they have quite forgotten that their real business was to 
help the world to get on. So it comes about that now, I800 years, at 
least, after the lesson was set us, we still do not know it, and there are 
such children living as my poor little lads away there in Manchester. For, 
indeed, if the lesson had been learnt, that could not be, and, some day, it 
will not be. But we szzsf learn the lesson, children. You do not know 
what a great deal might be done if all of you here this afternoon would 
make up your minds that, when you grow up, you will look, ‘not upon 
your own things, but upon the things of others.’ And that you may do 
it when you grow up, you must begin now. Will you? Will you come 
to the Sunday school thinking not only about what you can ge¢, but about 
what you can gzve ? 


And don’t think that because you are small and young you have 
nothing to give, you have a great deal to give,—love and respect and 
obedience to your teachers. I know that I am not the only teacher who 
has gone to school sad and weary, and turned towards home again com- 
forted by children’s love. And you can give to each other: you are not 
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all made alike: some are stronger than others, some wiser, some more 
loving, some sweeter-tempered. Whatever quality you are best in, do 
not think of it as a gift to help yourselves on with, use it to help your 
neighbour. You can give a great deal so. And remember that the more 
you have the more you ought to give. esponsibility is a very big word, 
and it means a very serious thing. You are responsible for all that you 
do—and if you have many good things you are more responsible. You 
must answer for the use you make of those good things. You have a 
greater responsibility than the children who have none of them. You 
know, if a soldier had no weapon he could not be blamed much for letting 
the enemy beat him. But if he had sword and gun and bayonet and went 
and sat quietly under a hedge until the fight was over, we should call him 
a coward. Good homes, kind parents, your Sunday school,—all these 
you must think of as helps in the battle for other people you have to 
fight. 

And then you can ‘give up.’ That is harder sometimes than to give, 
is it not? As I speak, I am thinking of one of my little lads, who could 
teach many of us a lesson in that respect. He always brings a baby to 
school with him. [| like babies, generally, but this is a dreadful baby. It 
won’t go to sleep for a minute ; it won’t let anyone take it for an instant 
from brother Teddy’s arms. That makes the class very dull for Teddy, 
- who misses nearly all that the other boys enjoy. He is a thin, slight 
little lad, and baby is a great armful, but he never treats it in the least bit 
roughly. Though he is a very ignorant little lad, he knows how to ‘give 
up. And you must learn to ‘give up,’ even to give up coming to school, 
if duty bids you stay at home, and mother wants her big boy’s or girls 
help. We old teachers know that it is not always the scholar who has 
learnt his Sunday school lesson best who has the most marks in the class- 
book. We can tell of brave boys and girls who have ‘given up’ Sunday 
school prizes, that they may do home duties. And we can tell them 
apart, very well, too, from the lazy little people who won’t get up to come 
to school. | 

In the school, too, you can ‘look upon the things of others.’ You can 
learn not to mind if you don’t have a part in the entertainment, not to try 
for the best seat, and (but, of course, only very little ones would do this) 
not to grab the largest piece of cake. 

Thus, when you grow up, you will have the seed of unselfishness in 
your hearts, always growing and growing ; the small giving up now will 
prepare you for the large giving up—the great Renunciation—by and by, 
and you will be fit to think of those great questions which make the grown- 
up people sad to think of, and which you can help to answer. 

And, remember, if I have not said anything about coming to school in 
time and regularly, and behaving well, it is only because I know you are 
often told about those very things. No school can be any use to you if 
you neglect them. 

And now, in conclusion, dear children, I will ask you to remember 
that there are always poor children waiting to be helped. It is the Giant 
Selfishness that holds them bound. They could not be as they are, if 
every man and woman were unselfish. It will be such a beautiful world 
when the great lesson of helping others is learned. 

Mary DENDy, 
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STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


V.—THE SONG OF MOSES. 

HIS Song has a short introduction (vv. 1, 2); then the subject of 
the Song is stated (vv. 3-6); and the rest may be divided into 
four parts, the first of which (vv. 7-14) describes the early relation 
between the people and their God; the second (vv. 15-18), their yield- 
ing to the temptations of prosperity ; the third (vv. 19-28), the calamities 
which followed when, for the sins of his people, God said ‘I will hide my 
face from them;’ while in the fourth (vv. 29-43) he gradually transfers 

his wrath from his own people to their enemies. 

In the introduction, the heavens and the. earth are called upon as 
witnesses, a form of speech very common in the Old Testament. It is 
used by Isaiah in the opening chapter of his prophecy, and strikingly by 
Micah :—‘ Hear ye, O: mountains, the Lord’s Controversy.’ The tender 
imagery of ver. 2 recalls Psalm I\xxii. 6 in its enumeration of the gentle, 
life restoring gifts of nature, and also that mercy which ‘droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven.’ 

The verses in which the subject matter of the Song is stated, show 
very clearly its double nature, bringing out the contrast between stead- 
fastness on the one side and faithlessness on the other. The figure of 
the Rock, used throughout the Song, is given here. ‘Ascribe ye greatness 
unto our God. He is the Rock, his work is perfect.’ On the other hand, 
his people, ‘have corrupted themselves. .. . Do ye thus requite the 
Lord, O foolish people and unwise?’ 

With ver. 7 begins the summary of Israel’s history which, although its 
context makes it a forecast uttered by Moses, yet is evidently a 
retrospect from the point of view of the age of the prophets, to which the 
name of the great lawgiver was attached in order to give force and 
solemnity to its arguments, a common practice among ancient writers at 
a time when historical accuracy and the rights of authorship, as we 
understand them, scarcely existed. Accordingly, we find here much that 
recalls the prophetical writings ; there is often similarity of both thought 
and expression, and the whole train of argument is familiar in many 
passages in the Books of the Prophets. The main thought throughout is 
the indissoluble nature of the bond between Jehovah and his people. 
‘The Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance,’ 
and however they provoke him to anger, still in the end he ‘will be 
merciful unto his land and to his people.’ The four stages in which the 
story is sketched are a suggestive epitome of life ;—bright prospects 
clouded ; early promise unfulfilled ; the apparent failure of life’s purpose, 
and yet the guiding hand that will not leave till that purpose be reached. 
The children of Israel were Jehovah’s people, and Jehovah’s people they 
would always remain, working out to the very end, through all the chang- 
ing circumstances of many years, their part in the world’s history. This 
was placed before them as a debt that must be paid, a destiny that must 
be accomplished. 

The most beautiful passage in the Song is that in which they are 
besought to ‘remember the days of old.’ The early care of Jehovah for 
his people and their deliverance from Egypt are celebrated by the Old 
Testament writers under many figures ; as when Jeremiah says ‘I remember 
thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou 
wentest after me in the wilderness,’ or in Psalm \xxx. 8, ‘Thou ‘hast 
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brought a vine out of Egypt ;’ or again Hosea, ‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt ;’ but none is more 
beautiful than that introduced here of the eagle, with its striking union of 
gentleness and strength. The majestic bird, strongest of its kind, yet 
full of tenderness for its young, fitly symbolised the power and the loving- 
kindness of that God who first ‘found’ Israel and then took him for his 
‘portion.’ A similar thought occurs in Exodus xix. 4,—‘I bare you on 
eagles’ wings ;’ and again in /saiah lxiil. 9,—‘ He bare them and carried 
them all the days of old,’ 

Next are described the evil results of prosperity,—luxury and sensual 
pleasures instead of pure religion. ‘They sacrificed unto devils, not to 
God, referring perhaps to the cruel and bloodthirsty deities of some of 
the Canaanitish nations. 

Then Jehovah is represented as retaliating upon them. The very 
nations whose example has led them from their God, become his scourges 
to punish them. ‘They have moved me to jealousy with that which is 
not God; .... and I will move them to jealousy with those which are 
not a people.’ The list of their calamities are fire and other emblems of 
war, famine, drought, and wild beasts. 

Very beautifully the gradual change in the mind of Jehovah towards 
Israel is told. He and his people must not be degraded by the taunts of 
their enemies ; that is the first sign of relenting. Then pity rises in his 
breast, and his threatened vengeance for their sins gives place to lamenta- 
tion over their folly and blindness of heart. ‘They are a nation void of 
counsel, neither is there any understanding in them. O that they 
were wise, that they understood this, that they would consider their latter 
end!’ Akin to this is the cry of Him who wept over Jerusalem; ‘If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.’ One of the surest 
steps towards forgiveness this, the recognition of that aspect of sin which 
may truly be described as blindness or ignorance. ‘They know not what 
they do.” And still the pity of Jehovah grows when he sees that they 
have exchanged his firm protection for other rocks that are not as their 
Rock. All has failed them, the pleasures for which they have forsaken 
their God have proved to be like the worthless Dead Sea fruit, ‘of the 
vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah.’—Then, moved with com- 
passion for their helplessness, Jehovah rises in majestic wrath to avenge 
them, flinging scorn upon the false gods to whom they had vainly given 
their best in sacrifices and drink-offerings, and upon their foolish trust in 
them. As a mighty warrior, he stands aloft, swearing by his own great 
name, ‘If I whet my glittering sword, and my hand take hold on judg- 
ment; I will render vengeance to mine enemies, and will reward them 
that hate me.’ So in the vision of Habbakuk, Jehovah appears as a 
proud conqueror marching across the sky, and the prophet sees ‘the 
shining of thy glittering spear.’ The words of scorn for the false gods 
have a parallel in Jeremiah ii. 27, 28: ‘In the time of their trouble they 
will say, arise and save us. But where are the gods that thou hast made 
thee? let them arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy trouble: for 
according to the number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah;’ and also in 
the well-known scene between Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 

Finally, all nations are called upon to rejoice with Israel in the time 
of their restored prosperity. ELLEN M. CREAK, 
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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
VI.—DISCIPLINE: MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 


(a) Separate combustible elements in a class. 

This is a very simple but effective device which only needs mentioning 
to commend itself, but is often forgotten or overlooked by teachers. 

(6) Do not forget other external conditions of attention and order. 

These external conditions are numerous ; some are under the teacher’s 
control, others usually not. There are generally many bad ways and one 
good way of arranging the seats in a room. There is sometimes a choice 
between a bad and a good md of seat—noisy or quiet, weak or firm. 
Temperature, draughts, light, space, separation of classes—such matters 
all have their influence. But the only remark within the scope of my 
subject is, that the teacher should have a quick eye for any improvement 
within his power; and when improvement is not within his power, he 
should clearly recognize the difficulties under which his scholars labour, 
and by discriminating sympathy win them to endurance rather than 
irritate them with constant and undeserved blame. 

(¢) Take every opportunity of asking your scholars to do little special 
duties or services required by yourself or the class. 

This is a well-known device for strengthening children’s self-respect. 
Children are proud to be useful, and surely this is one of the most harm- 
less forms of pride. Would that some adults had more of it! Well 
then, do not assume airs of high and mighty independence and insist on 
doing every little thing for yourself. By all means check toadyism, but 
encourage little courtesies by asking for and accepting them as ordinary 
and natural. Perhaps, however, the point which requires most attention 
is that your ‘bad’ children should be sometimes asked as well as your 
‘good.’ There is, of course, need for tact in this. A flighty child cannot, 
as a rule, be trusted with such responsible services as a steady child, but 
do not overlook him on this account—on the contrary, be all the quicker 
to trust him when a suitable occasion arises. If you wish to indicate that 
upon his reliability in:smaller things must depend your power to trust him 
in greater matters, do this unostentatiously and, if possible, indirectly. 

(d) Do not attempt to keep children in your school, or draw them into 
it, by any kind of indulgence or bribe. 

It is right to desire that the benefits of your school should reach the 
greatest possible number: it is right to be reluctant to lose children : if 
you believe in your work and are earnest about it, you cannot feel in- 
different on such points. But some teachers are over-anxious about 
them, seeming to regard small numbers and loss of children as the very 
worst of evils ; and on this account they timidly shrink from dealing with 
children according to their conduct. There can be no greater mistake. 
I will not go so far as to say that one’s treatment of a scholar should 
never in any degree be modified by the thought of his possible abstention. 
The conditions of Sunday school work are so peculiar (especially as 
regards its complete voluntariness) and the characters of children are so 
different, that I can imagine cases in which a teacher might rightly say—— 
‘It is better to stretch a point to try to keep him than to let him drift 
away altogether, no one knows whither. And if we can once fairly get 
hold of him he may become a reformed lad’ But these are surely very 
rare exceptions. Generally speaking, if you are lax towards a child in 
order to keep him, he will not improve but get worse, The moment he 
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discovers your indulgence or suspects your ulterior purpose (as he very 
soon will) he will be master of the situation-—until he gets so bad that you 
will have to take extreme measures after all, when perhaps incalculable 
mischief has been done through this lad’s influence on other children and 
the influence of your weakness. The only wise and safe rule is, to treat 
children solely according to their conduct, of course. mingling patience 
and tenderness with your justice in all cases, but, as regards justice, main- 
taining impartiality and equal firmness. You may take it for granted that 
such discipline will attract rather than repel; and if, in any instance, it 
fails to win allegiance, you have no right to sacrifice the many in the for- 
forn hope of reaching the one. The parable of the lost sheep is not 
applicable here, for in a Sunday school the ninety and nine are never out 
of danger. 

There are many other things beside laxity of discipline which may give 
children the harmful impression that in coming to Sunday school they are 
conferring a favour—such, for example, as compediztion between schools in 
most of its forms. As a matter of fact, there must be a ézmd of competition 
between schools—the result of the wholesome effort to excel in usefulness. 
There is only good in such effort, so long as teachers say no more than 
this to their scholars—‘ We give ourselves to you for this Sunday hour to 
teach you and be friends with you in the best way we can.’ But evil 
comes in, the moment children begin to look upon attendance at Sunday 
school not chiefly as a means of enjoying this kind of benefit, but rather 
as an occasion for choosing between attractions of a_lower kind, with 
which they are ostentatiously solicited. It is good to hear a teacher say 
that he regards it as a privilege and a pure joy to come to Sunday school 
—it is even better to know that scholars come with similar feelings. 

(e) A teachers influence within the schoolroom may be strengthened 
indefinitely by association with the children outside the schoolroom. 

There is a traditional idea among children that a school of any kind 
is a task-place, and that a teacher is a taskmaster; and, likes most 
obstinate traditions, this one has at best a little root of inevitable and 
bitter fact in it, which even the Sunday school teacher will sometimes 
have difficulty in commending completely to his scholars as wholesome 
and palatable. Ina previous paper I showed that there mst be certain 
differences between school and home: I want now to say, that nothing is 
- so effective for reconciling children to those differences as the participation 
of teachers in what we may call ome pursuits. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of ordinary school life has observed how immensely a teacher gains 
in popularity, if he takes an active interest and successful part in games. 
And this depends not only upon childish admiration of feats of strength 
or skill, but also upon the fact that a liking for games brings the teacher 
on to common ground with all his scholars’; it is a proof specially welcome 
to the non-studious, that he is a natural human being, that he is like junior 
humanity in at least some things, that he can at least partially understand 
and be understood by them, and that his thoughts and his life are not 
always centred in the schoolroom. The full worth of the most excellent 
teacher will be realized by only a few of his scholars, if he is known to them 
only as a bookish, lesson-giving person ; the teacher who also takes a 
sympathetic and helpful interest in amusements is appreciated by a//. 
Even his tasks and his discipline seem more natural and friendly. 

This is as applicable to Sunday schools as it is to the large boarding- 
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schools from which chiefly I draw my experience. The Sunday school 
teacher who shows that his interest in his scholars extends beyond the 
Sunday lessons, will gain quite a special influence with them. An 
occasional walk in the country, a little party at his home, a hearty joining 
in the games at ‘treats,’ a week-evening class or entertainment—any little 
special sign that your work for the children is spontaneous rather than 
official, anything which gives your intercourse with them a broadly human 
flavour, will bring you into closer touch with them, will promote mutual 
understanding, and will strengthen the ties of sympathy and friendship. 

Does anyone ask—‘ How does this differ from the bribery just con- 
demned?’ The answer is—‘ Not at all, if you do it only out of jealousy 
of other schools or to keep scholars for statistics’ sake. But it differs by 
the whole distance between east and west, if you do it for the scholars’ 
sake, and to make your work with them in the greatest degree a source of 
happiness and help.’ 

Let me say here that it was suggested to me a day or two ago by 
a teacher of long experience that 1 have not dwelt upon the veizgzous 
motive as the supreme inspiration for teaching. Lest others should feel a 
sense of something wanting for this same reason, let me say that my 
articles are not on ‘Why become a teacher?’ That is a great theme, 
specially suitable for a sermon. I assume, however, that my readers are 
persuaded on that point, and my aim is only to help them to become good 
teachers. But there are indirect ways of arousing a love of Sunday school 
teaching as one of the divinest kinds of service ; and I am not without 
hope that some who have not yet begun to teach and some who have left 
off teaching, may be drawn to it by these glimpses of the grand scope and 
rich experience it offers. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 
II.—NO STINT IN NATURE. 


| Gs there anyone here that likes a near, close-fisted, stingy, mean 
person? Why not? I think you will be able to give no better 
answer than this,—that you don’t like such a man because you don’t. 


‘IT do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,’ 


There is in every healthy mind a natural dislike to a mean person. 
It is hard to explain in so many words, but there it is. We do not 
like to buy at a man’s shop who is very particular not to give a grain 
of sugar or a scruple of anything over the just weight. We should not 
like to keep company with a friend who hoarded up the good things he 
possessed like a miser does his gold. We should not like a father or a 
mother, who measured out what they gave to us or did for us, like food or 
water is doled out to shipwrecked sailors adrift in a small boat, thousands 
of miles away from land. Unless cruel necessity or the pinch of want 
forces them to be niggardly in their gifts, friends, mothers, and fathers 
are never mean, but always disposed to be frank, open, generous. The 
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heart with an overflowing love in it cowld not be mean and stingy if it 
tried. Just as we are repelled from the mean we are naturally and 
instinctively drawn towards the generous. We like the man, who not 
only is kind and generous to the needy, but kind and generous in his 
thoughts and judgments about others. We like the person who thinks 
the best and not the worst of his neighbours, who gives them credit for 
the best intentions, who gives them not only what is their due but a little 
over, seasons justice with mercy. 

I hope you all know that splendid passage in the Trial Scene in 
the Merchant of Venice, on ‘Mercy.’ If you do not, I should be glad if 
you would learn it for me if you can get a copy of Shakespere. I ask 
you to do so, not only because it is very beautiful and true, but it bears 
upon the subject of our talk. [Read it.] 

If I had to choose between the extravagant and the mean person, I 
should certainly take the former. I will tell you why. The extravagant 
or reckless person may be taught by bitter experience, pain or 
poverty, to be just before being generous, to be careful in future, to 
cut his garment according to his cloth, but once let a boy or girl and 
especially a grown up person get habitually stingy and mean, and there is 
not much chance of changing his or her heart, it becomes as hard as a 
flint, cold as the air on a winter’s night. 

The nature of such an one is like some apples, however long they may 
hang on the tree, and however much sunlight may fall upon them, they 
never grow juicy, ripe, and sweet. We dislike the mean, we are drawn to 
the generous in spite of faults, because if we are not mean ourselves, 
but healthy in mind, it is natural for us to be repelled from the one and 
attracted towards the other. God has so inclined our hearts. If this be 
the reason, God must be liberal, large-hearted, bountiful to us. Is God 
generous? Let us find out. If we want to know the character of a man 
we go to his workshop, office, or-better still, his home. The world is one 
of God’s great workshops, storehouses, homes. What does it tell and ~ 
teach us concerning our question ? 

There is a verse of one of our hymns that says :— 

‘The world is full of beauty 
As other worlds above, 
And if we do our duty 
It may be full of love.’ 


I believe that verse is true, all through, but I want to speak of the truth 
of the first line, and not only to show that the world is full of beauty, but 
also of wonders, bounties, and especially of life. Go where you will, 
search where you may, there you find strange, varied, wondrous life. 
And the more you know and investigate the world in which you live the 
fuller and deeper you find it in wonders, marvels, beauties, and life. 
When I was a little lad, and only went a mile or two out of my native 
town I used to think that there were only two sorts of butterflies, the 
whites and the tortoise-shell ones. I called the tortoise-shell one, because 
it was not seen so often, the French butterfly. When I began to study 
insects later on, I soon found that my little friends of younger years grew 
from two to tens, twenties, and so on, until I knew from fifty and sixty, 
and even that did not exhaust the number to be found in England. The 
white butterflies increased to four kinds. And if you had asked me how 
many kinds of buttercups were to be found in England I should have 
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promptly replied one. Now I know there are approaching a score of 
different kinds besides others that are so like and related that we may 
say they are cousins and aunts. 

The only caterpillar known to many young people, and perhaps some 
old ones too, is the sober brown and yellow one that crawls before you on 
the dusty road in July, and after undergoing its changes and taking its long 
nap, comes out as a fine ‘ Tiger Moth.’ But when I began to search the 
various plants for them I was agreeably surprised to find what a number 
of splendid fellows presented themselves. Then the yellow flowers with 
petals like ribbons were all dandelions, and the only birds that sung to 
me from bush and tree were some four or five, the thrush, blackbird, 
robin, and a few others. Now my feathered friends are very much more 
numerous. The ‘wee crimson-tipped flower,’ the daisy, was only one 
flower, instead of many scores of lovely florets in each head. The 
grasses, ferns, and mosses were all clubbed together, and considered 
as only making one or two species under each class. 

The world of beauty, wonder, life, grows and grows and grows the 
more you read, observe, and study. And the more you find out or get 
to know, the more there seems to be found out. The Book of Nature is 
not like a shallow brook that if you look earnestly at, you may see down 
to the very bottom, but a mighty ocean, that the longest line or soundings 
cannot fathom. 

The world seems almost empty and narrow if you only look at the 
surface, and take things as they come and only get to know those that 
Jorce themselves upon your notice. All you get to know is a few trees, 
birds, insects, flowers, but when you use well your eyes, ears, and mind, 
the world gets fuller every day of wonderful creatures, and the old 
common objects become common no more, but full of interest and 
wonder. The spider spinning his web outside your window pane; the 
worm wriggling in the earth at your back door ; the tiny midge flirting 
and dancing over the water tub ; all these common objects have strange 
wonderful things to tell you, if you only care to stop and study them. 
Do you know anything of the life of a worm or a spider? And there is 
this value in studying the flowers, birds, and insects, and getting to know 
all you can about these strange, beautiful creations of God, your own 
life seems deeper and richer, more worth the living. 

You know how lonely the boy or girl is that is cross, sour, and sulky, 
and won’t or can’t make friends. He or she might as well be in the 
middle of a desert as in a crowded city. And so the lazy fellow, who 
has only one object, to kill time, finds himself gaping and grumbling 
continually. He is like a rusty key in a door, or a hinge that wants 
oiling, always creaking and squeaking. The individual who knows much 
about his near neighbours,—the flowers, insects, trees, birds,—finds 
plenty of interest and pleasure everywhere. He finds something curious, 
wonderful, in everything he looks upon. As the flowers come out one 
by one in their order, or insects flit by him, he greets them like old friends. 
‘You are very early or late, or very small or large,’ he will say quietly to 
himself. ‘Let me see what somebody told me about you, or let me see 
whether what I read in a book concerning you be correct.’ Perhaps he 
may pluck a flower or a grass, and point out some special beauty to a 
companion. And so every walk he takes in the green lanes and fields, 
by the winding river, and o’er the breezy moor, or through forests lone 
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and shady, introduces him to old and new friends, and fills him with 
bright thoughts, sunny memories, and let us hope with grateful and 
reverent love to the Great Creator who has filled the world with beauty, 
wonder, and life. 

I want the thought that God is generous and has filled the world with 
marvels, beauties, and bounties, to sink deeply in your minds and to 
touch your hearts with a love for all that he has made. 

Sometimes this thought presses itself upon the dullest mind. In summer 
time, when you stand by a running stream or in some hot lane, and the air 
is crowded with gnats so that you have to close your eyes as you pass; or 
when you look upon some rich meadows at the end of May and you can 
hardly see the grass for flowers,—buttercups, daisies, dandelions, marsh 
marigolds, cuckoo flowers, ragged robins, and numbers of others spread 
their gay beauty before you ; when you enter some quiet copse in early 
spring, and the banks are crowded with the delicate blossoms of the 
- anemone or primrose, or a little later crammed with the pale blue bells of 
the wild hyacinths ; or if you go in some secluded wood or copse in mid- 
summer—like parts to be found in the New Forest, and the air is filled with 
the hum of insects and the brilliant Fritillaries, White Admirals, Ringlets, 
and other butterflies flit by you, and the ground is covered with the metallic 
colours of running beetles, and every old tree trunk is embossed with ivy, 
moss, lichen,—at such times as these, and many others, the thought of the 
fulness of the beauty and life around cannot quite escape the attention of 
the dullest. 

Are there any regions where there is no life and beauty? Very few. 
In the realms of snow and ice, if you read the adventures of travellers in 
these desolate regions, you will find that their eyes were relieved by the 
sight of vegetable life. True, vegetation there is dwarfed, but they found 
specimens of small willows and stunted birches, and when some of them 
were near starvation they were sustained by a species of lichen familiarly 
. named Rock Tripe. Even in the great deserts the dreary wastes are 
relieved by spots of brightness and beauty. What are they called? 
Travel high up the Alpine Mountains, even up to the regions of perpetual 
snow and we find extensive tracts of the blue gentians and forget-me-nots, 
and many other brilliant flowers. In the depths of the ocean, where it 
was thought no life existed, scientific men have found many forms of 
simple animal life. 

Look at a wayside pond how quiet and dead it is, and yet if we look 
in it we find, apart from myriads of creatures that the microscope shows, 
innumerable animals, strange and curious. The bottom is strewn with 
caddis worms, like mummies in their cases, only not dead but alive ; the 
baby of the future dragon-flies and the water-scorpions and numbers of 
other little creatures crawl and get their living in the mud. The larve of 
the gnat, water, and the curious whirligig beetles live and thrive in and on 
the surface of the pond. 

Indeed, that torpid, stagnant pool is crowded with creatures. And so 
if you take a single tree or a plant like the nettle, you will find it is the 
food and home of many creatures. 

The air above our heads is full of little spores and germs of vegetable 
life. Leave a garden to itself for a time, and the air and winds will soon 
fill it full of wild weeds; but remember wild weeds are beautiful. 

If you have read such books as The Naturalist on the Amazon, or any 
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good work upon life as it is seen in the virgin forests of tropical countries, 
you will get an idea how crowded with beautiful life those parts are. The 
loveliest orchids festoon the trees; birds of brilliant plumage fly from 
bough to bough; butterflies of the gayest colours flit from flower to 
flower; ants, beetles, and reptiles of all descriptions crawl, run, or burrow 
in the earth ; the whole forest is choked and crammed with beauty and 
life. What I have said of animals and flowers might be said of fruits of 
the earth. God is lavish in his gifts. The earth and air, the rivers and 
trees, the fields and forests are full of life and beauty, and every flower, 
bird, insect, and animal is curiously and wonderfully made. Is this 
generosity not a sign of God’s power and love to us and to all that he 
has made? -When you are mean you are most unlike the bounteous 
Creator, when you are large-hearted, loving, and generous you are very 
near in likeness to God. 

NOTES FOR THE TEACHER.—Get the scholars to read such books as 
Whites Natural History of Selborne, Voyage round the World tn the 
‘Sunbeam, Naturalist on the Amazon, and especially such a good and 
cheap book as Pond Life, by E. A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc., published by 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. In your walks together try and show them 
how prolific nature is in a tree, in a head of a composite flower like the 
daisy or dandelion, in a single ovary; find out caterpillars, flowers, 
insects, that were before unknown to them. Read at the close of the 
lesson Longfellow’s poem on Flowers. 

WILLIAM AGAR. 


MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 
4.—A LIMPET-SHELL. 

AST month we drew some moral lessons from the commonest shell 
we could find on land ; we will now take the commonest shell we 
can find on the rocks on the sea-shore, that of the limpet (Patella). No 
doubt when you have been staying at the sea-side you have seen thousands 
of them sticking to the rocks. So firmly does the limpet’s foot, acting 
like a vacuum-sucker, adhere to any rough surface that you can seldom 
detach one shell unless you suddenly surprise it. The conical shell of 
the limpet is very strong, composed of many thick layers of carbonate of 
lime ; notice that the apex is directed slightly forward, in other words, 
the side of the cone is steeper on one side than on the other. Thus the 
limpet is able to resist the tremendous strength of the waves beating on 
the shore ; whilst the foot holds firmly to the rock, the shell meets the 
wave with its strong point (where the lime is thickest); and as the 
greatest force of the wave washing on the rocks is lateral (¢.e. comes side- 
ways upon the shell), the shell’s point is directed forwards to resist. it. 
Thus housed and defended a limpet can laugh at storms and tempests. 

It is safe where a man may be drowned. 

Now I am going to make that fact the subject of this lesson. Why 
should God let a man be drowned when He allows a limpet to survive? 
Does He care more for limpets than for men and women? A limpet has 
no soul, no mind; it can only see, feed, move. Yet the limpet lives in 
the storm which drowns the sailor. Every winter we hear of sad wrecks, 
as that of the Roumania off the coast of Portugal in November last, when 
more than one hundred persons were drowned. Why does God permit 
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such disasters to take place? It is not enough to say that the limpet is 
adapted to bear the force of the waves, and the man is not ; for that only 
calls forth the question, why has not man been adapted? When we think 
of such terrible events, we are reminded of the words of Miranda in The 
Tempest : 
‘Oh, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 

Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 

Dash’d all to pieces. Oh! the cry did knock 

Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perish’d. 

Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 

It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 

The freighting souls within her !’ 


We will consider the matter under the following heads :— 

(1.) Suppose God had ordained that there never should be any storms 
or rough weather at sea. Would not that be best for us? No; -for then 
all the virtues which man learns from battling with the waves, so far as 
the sea is an educator, would have been lost to humanity. We live on an 
island, and our ancestors learnt hardihood, courage, perseverance, 
vigilance, through becoming inured to the dangers of the sea. 

(2.) But when a ship is being driven on the rocks, why does not God 
work a miracle and save all the lives? Because He governs the world 
by sure and steady laws, and does not wish to be continually altering 
them. If He did alter them to save a sinking ship, why not to stop a 
railway collision, or a fall from horse-back, ora tumble on a stair? It 
would be of little use to make Jaws at all, if they would have to be con- 
stantly rescinded. And if we got to know that God would always be so 
kind as to save us, whatever might be the danger we were incurring in 
some foolish prank, do you not think we should enjoy thus forcing Him 
to come to our rescue twenty times a day? Could we really worship one 
who would thus be at our beck and call? 

(3.) But why does He not save the good and let the bad drown, and 
thus vindicate to the whole world the rewards of righteousness? . Because 
then He would be teaching men to be good not for the sake of goodness, 
but for safety in peril. If you wish to have a pure borough, you must 
remove all bribes. If men are to understand the real beauty of holiness, 
it would be well that considerations of personal welfare should not be 
involved. The timid man who loves to do good by stealth would not be 
anxious to have his name trumpeted throughout the world, as one who 
had been saved for his virtue’s sake, when many others had met their 
death. And would not so splendid an advertisement tend to demoralize 
the happy possessor of so remarkable a distinction ? 

(4.) But what a terrible waste of good, strong, noble, helpful lives takes 
place at every shipwreck! Why is God so wasteful of such good 
material? Shell-fish survive; the hero, the saint, the philosopher, the 
scholar, the poet, the sage, the loving mother, the little child are drowned. 
There would indeed be waste, if there were no life after death. But if we 
hold to the belief in further opportunities of usefulness in the life to come 
we cannot seriously dispute God’s providence. For the limpet on the 
rock, however, there is no after-life; therefore it is well provided against 
all contingencies in this life. 
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Our limpet-shell has thus been teaching us a lesson about the moral 
governance of the universe. The limpet survives a storm at sea when the 
man is drowned, but there is a Providence behind both incidents. 


5.—A FERN. 


If you walk in the woods in the month of May you will see many 
common plants beginning to flower, and here and there large bushes 
of the withered and drooping fronds of the bracken-fern, the remains of 
last year’s growth. Examine the bases of the old fronds, and you will 
find little rounded knobs, covered with rough brown scales, which you 
know to be this year’s fronds pushing up from the roots, only now they 
are small and tightly folded into a ball. Very slowly each ball unwinds, 
and the frond is unfolded to the light and air. Even now at the beginning 
of May you will see some fronds partly unfolded ; they stand straight up 
from the root, but the top is still bent in like the pastoral staff which may 
be seen sometimes on the tombs of bishops in very old churches and 
abbeys. If you were to try to quicken the work of nature and unfold a 
frond with your fingers, you would certainly break off the delicate and 
fragile top. Nothing but the warmth of the sun on these beautiful spring 
days can unfold it properly. Here is a frond which is before its comrades, 
it is half-grown, and stands up very green and fresh. Where are the 
brown scales which once covered it? They are still to be seen at the 
base of the stalk, but their work is over now; they defended from the 
frosts of early spring the little stem which has become uncurled and has 
now shot up into the sunshine. We are looking now at a common 
bracken, the frond of which is not split up into many divisions ; but in 
some less common ferns each frond is divisible into small and still smaller 
parts (as in the Maiden-hair, and Lady-fern, which has pznne, pinnules, 
and secondary pinnules). And yet all these very complicated divisions 
have been unfolded from the little knob that was covered by the brown 
scales. 

(1) We will talk for a few minutes about this wonderful wzfolding, so 
characteristic of the fern-tribe. It is a beautiful process which only the 
sunshine and its own hidden law of existence can effect. It is like the 
unfolding of a child’s mind ; if you try to force it you will do it injury. It 
must take its own time, but the influence of a good parent or teacher will 
act like the genial warmth of the sun in facilitating the process. Love is 
the sunshine of the home; love should be also the sunshine of the school. 
The unfolding of the Intellect, the Conscience, and the Heart should take 
place together. Whilst the child perceives differences between certain 
objects, colours, and forms, he should perceive differences also between 
worthy and unworthy motives, and feel the difference between pity and 
hard-heartedness, forgiveness and revenge. In the mind of man, how- 
ever, the process of unfolding is never completed ; education goes on for 
ever. 

(2) What is the main difference between.a fern and any other plant? 
A fern never bears flowers, it is therefore quite unlike the daisy, butter- 
cup, poppy, or rose. Ferns are without gay colours; they wear a livery 
of sober green, which withers into brown when autumn is past. But as if 
in compensation for the want of colour, ferns have a most elegant and 
graceful form ; no bouquet is quite perfect which has no fern-fronds to form 
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a background to the white, red, or blue of ordinary flowers. All the most 
graceful kinds of ferns are to be found in shady and sequestered spots ; 
out of the glare of light and far from the public road they flourish best. 
In this we have a parable about ourselves. It is not given to many to be 
flowers of humanity, to attract the eyes of the world by colours which 
distinguish us from our comrades. Most of us have to live in quite 
humble and secluded spots ; but we may still lead a graceful and a gentle 
life, the soul may grow into a perfect shape. Grace and beauty may be 
found in humble life, though the talents which bring fame, notoriety, 
public applause may be withheld. 

(3) There is a remarkable difference in s¢ze among the species of 
ferns, from the little Wall-rue which is found in the interstices of old 
walls, up to the kingly Osmunda, which sometimes reaches a height of 
six or eight feet. But the smallest is as perfect in its way as the largest 
kind. So in social life, we cannot all lift up our heads over the mass of 
humanity, we cannot all be kings and queens and overtop our friends and 
neighbours, but we can do our best in a humble way—it may be in strange 
little nooks and corners of the world—to lead a perfect life. God has 
entrusted some talents to every one. Whether these be few or many, it 
matters not ; but it does matter whether those which we have are used 
for the purposes for which He gave them. J. COLLINS ODGERS. 


PARABLES FROM HOMER. 
4.—SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


EAVING the sunny island of the Sirens, Odysseus suddenly enters a 
dark and cold and stormy strait. 

Instead of the clear air, the blue open sea, the gentle washing of the 
waves, and the soft still music, here are clouds and shadows and seething 
whirlpools, and a narrow strip of angry water between beetling cliffs. 

On either hand are great black rocks. One ‘reaches with sharp peak 
to the wide heaven, and a dark cloud encompasses it, which never streams 
away, and there is no clear air about the peak neither in summer nor in 
harvest tide. No mortal,’ Odysseus is warned, ‘may scale it or set foot 
thereon, not though he had twenty hands and feet. For the rock is 
smooth and sheer as it were polished. And in the midst of the cliff is a 
dim cave turned to Erebos, towards the place of darkness, whereby ye 
shall even steer your hollow ship, noble Odysseus. Not with an arrow 
from a bow might a man in his strength reach from his hollow ship into 
that deep cave. And therein dwelleth Scylla, yelping terribly. Her voice 
is no greater than the voice of a new born whelp, but a dreadful monster 
is she, nor would any look on her gladly, not if it were a god that met 
her. Up to her middle is she sunk far down in the hollow cave, but forth 
she holds her heads from the dreadful gulf, and there she fishes swooping 
round the rock. 

‘But that other cliff, Odysseus, thou shalt note, lying lower, hard by 
the first: thou couldest send an arrow across. And thereon is a great 
fig-tree growing in fullest leaf, and beneath it mighty Charybdis sucks 
down black water, for thrice a day she spouts it forth, and thrice a day 
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she sucks it down in terrible wise. Never mayest thou be there when she 
sucks the water, for none might save theé then from thy bane.’? 

Sailors, probably Phoenicians, who had ventured through the straits 
of Sicily, brought fabulous accounts—partly no doubt to frighten others 
from trading in their waters—of the wonders and dangers of the place. 
These were seized upon, reshaped, and filled with mystery and peril by 
Greek imagination. 

To the Homeric Odysseus the waves, the spray and mist, the dark 
eddies and depths, the dolphins, the rocks, the clouds, the black cave 
which no arrow can traverse, are all strange and wonderful. He cannot 
look upon them with staring face and say, ‘I know all about it’ That to 
him would be irreligious. His world eludes the human grasp. It can 
never be ‘familiar’ to him in the sense of dull or common. Everything is 
full of mystery. 

And to him the heroic life is full of peril. Scyllaand Charybdis threaten. 
The Lotos-eaters said ‘Stay with us and eat of our flowery food ;’ Circé 
proffered her honey-sweet cup; the Sirens enticed with their song ; but 
Scylla and Charybdis threaten rather than promise, like the dull leaden 
casket in Shakespeare’s play, and say ‘Whoso would pass by us must give 
and hazard all he hath.’ They look black and frown to warn the heedless 
rather than allure the brave. Fool! who would venture near them with- 
out trembling and prayer. 

Is it worth it? Is there anything so much worth caring about in life 
that a man will endure such peril? Yes, there is. 

Beyond that terrible strip of sea, far away, is an island home at the 
foot of a hill clad with trees. There an old man digs in his garden, and 
mourns for his son. Anda gentle wife waits and prays for and dreams 
of her husband. And a noble youth grows to manhood in need of his 
father. And faithful serving men and women—an old nurse, a trusty 
swineherd and others—and even the old watch-dog, pine for their master. 

Ls tt worth tt? 

‘Yea,’ cries Odysseus, ‘and if a god wreck me in the wine-dark deep 
even so I will endure!’ 

Christ said, ‘enter ye in at the strait gate: for strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way that leadeth to life.’ 

Scylla and Charybdis are inevitable realities. They stand right and 
left of the narrow sea of all high endeavour. Through them, and only 
through them, is the way of life. They warn and threaten, dut we cannot 
go round. We may turn back to the Sirens or Circé or Lotos-land, and 
sail pleasantly in southern or eastern waters; but that is not toward home. 
Without difficulty and danger, and our utmost care and skill and courage, 
and great peril and constant prayerfulness, we can never do or be any- 
thing noble. Life is not play, but continuous effort and achievement and 
the building up of character. 

And then, beyond all storms and dangers, is the peaceful island. 

And thither after many weary years of wandering Odysseus arrived 
at last. He reached Ithaca. Phoenician sailors brought him in their 
swift ship, ‘one that erewhile had suffered much sorrow of heart in passing 
through the wars of men and the grievous waves,’? and gently laid him 
early one morning, asleep, on the shore. 

Even so God bringeth us to the haven where we would be. 


10d, xii. 73ff. 2 Od. xiii. 89f. 
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According to the words of the beautiful old psalm: 


‘They that go down to the sea in ships, 

‘That do business in great waters; 

‘These see the works of the Lord 

‘And His wonders in the deep. 

‘For He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
‘Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

‘They mount up to the heaven, 

‘They go down again to the depths, 

‘Their soul is melted because of trouble, 

‘They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
‘And are at their wit’s end. 

‘Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
‘And He bringeth them out of their distresses. 
‘He maketh the storm a calm, 

‘So that the waves thereof are still. 

‘Then are they glad because they be quiet. 

‘So He bringeth them unto their desired haven.’! 


E. I. FRIPpp. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 
24.—The Prodigal Son. 


(Luke xv. 11-32.) 


Tell the story. What is Jesus still teaching here? He wishes to show 
why he cares about publicans and sinners. It is as a physician cares about 
the sick. 

Does the father in the story seem just in his treatment of his prodi- 
gal son? 

Whom does Jesus mean to describe by the elder son? The virtuous 
people like the Pharisees. What faults sometimes have virtuous people ? 
They may be narrow, selfish, and unforgiving. 

What is the sole condition upon which the prodigal son is taken back? 
The only condition is that he leaves his bad life. Is this easy for a bad 
man really to do? 

Do you think that a bad man ever gets back to where he would have 
been if he had not gone wrong? Observe that the prodigal son has 
already used up his goods. Do you suppose that such a man could ever be 
fully trusted again ? 

Do you understand that real sorrow for what he has done brings the 
son back, or only selfish despair? 

What is thorough repentance? It is such a feeling about one’s wrong- 
doing that one never could do the wrong again. 


25.—The Unjust Steward. 
(Luke xvi. 1-9.) 


What do you think of this story? Does the steward do honestly in 
cutting down the amount of the bills? Why does his lord commend this 
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unprincipled servant? He does not commend him for his dishonesty, 
but probably because he works towards a purpose. What is the drift 
of Jesus’ teaching here? He teaches men to have a purpose, to choose 
definitely between good and evil.—Ver. 13. What is the meaning of ver. 
_ 9? There may be irony here, as though Jesus were to say: Be thorough 

with your bad, selfish life, if you dare! Get to heaven so,if youcan! It 
is possible that he means to say to those who had got dishonest gains, 
You had better imitate the steward, and give away your bad gains, 
and make friends for another life. What common fault does Jesus 
certainly mean to strike at? The fault of those who are “on the fence, 
who will not take the pains to live the good life and do not dare to 
be bad. 


26.—-The Rich Man and Lazarus. 
(Luke xvi. 19-31.) 


What fault, if any, do you find with the rich man in this parable? Do 
you see any merit in Lazarus, that he should be taken to paradise? What 
is the point of the parable ? ? The teaching seems to be that the 
inequalities of this life will be corrected in another life. Is this Jesus’ 
highest teaching? The highest teaching is that every one’s true place 
depends upon his moral condition ; for example, upon whether he has the 
spirit of the Good Samaritan. To have this spirit makes heaven. 

What fine feeling does the rich man show in “the place of torment ” ? 
He thinks about others.—Vs. 27, 28. Observe that, when any one begins 
to think of others’ good, he is moving towards heaven. Which man 
is here made to appear most like God, the rich man thinking of his 
brothers, or Abraham looking on the other’s suffering without pity ? 

Observe that the parable illustrates the ideas about heaven and hell 
which men used to have, not the best modern thoughts. 


27.—The Unjust Judge. 
(Luke xvii. 1-9.) 


What other parable is this like >—Zzke xi. 5-9. Is there any different 
teaching here? Observe that the circumstances of persecution in which 
the early Christians lived gave point to such a parable. 


28.--The Pharisee and the Publican. 
(Luke xviii. 9-14.) 


What was the difference between the two men’s prayers? Can you 
conceive of a man making such a prayer as the Pharisee’s? Can you 
conceive of a man feeling that way? 

What is Jesus’ teaching here? He teaches that a man may be very 
religious in his observances, and even quite moral, and yet very proud, 
harsh and unlovable : that is, not really religious. On the other hand, 
a man might be hardly respectable, and yet have a good and gentle 
spirit. To be humble is to be religious.—See ver. 14. Are there Pharisees 
to-day? 

What three parables do you prefer above the rest ? 

CHAS. F, DOLE, 
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STORIES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


IIl.—BLOODSTONE. 
URL was flying to earth again, with the precious stone for the 
month of March clasped tightly in his hand. He did not care for 
the stone particularly, for it was only a piece of bloodstone, a dull green 
colour with tiny streaks of red, and very cold and hard, but he liked its 
gift better than any he had carried to earth before, for it was the gift of 
courage in danger and difficulty. 

He flew this time to a country so beautiful that he could not help 
stopping sometimes to look round him. Great mountains, some covered 
with snow and ice, reared their heads up into the clouds, and closed in 
lakes where the water was so brilliant a blue it vied with the colour of the 
sky. There were dark, bleak places, too, where the mountains were so 
steep and rugged no snow could lie on them, and not a blade of grass nor 
a single tree could grow, while sometimes he could see a chamois standing 
on a crag, or an eagle circling far above him in the air. There were also 
lovely green valleys, where little villages were clustered, and herds of 
cows grazed peacefully upon the hills. 

It was in one of these lovely valleys that Durl stopped at last, as the 
West Wind had bidden him to do; he was in a little village, and ‘though 
it was only March, the sun shone bright and warm into all the little 
houses. The one he had to go to was at the end of the village, and here, 
sleeping in a tiny room in the roof, he found the human being to whom 
he was to give the gift of courage. It was a boy of ten or eleven years 
old,a sturdy young peasant with black hair that stood up straight all over 
his head, and round black eyes, which, when Durl stooped over him, 
were tightly closed in sleep. But they did not stay closed very long, for 
the sun shone right in at the little window, and Arnald woke with a big 
yawn and stretch. 

As soon as he was awake he tumbled out of bed, and began to dress 
with all speed, for he remembered that he was to go that day with a friend 
to a village called Gynswald, at some distance from his home. 

Arnald long remembered that day. First there was the setting off 
early to the station at the other end of the village, where they took the 
train that carried them down the steep mountain side to Gynswald. 
Then there was the business of the day to be got through, the shopping 
for his mother and the buying something pretty to take home to his little 
sister, and, most important of all, the choosing a cow to be added to his 
friend’s herd, and seeing that she was satisfactory in every way. Then 
there was dinner at a café, among a number of men, who all treated him 
quite as if he were a man himself, and late in the afternoon he started 
once more on the journey back to his home. 

But before he reached the station at Gynswald, a man came running 
along the road with a frightened face. 

‘Gemberg is on fire,’ he cried, ‘the whole village is on fire, and the 
station is burnt down.’ 

Arnald stopped short, while all the colour left his.cheeks. Gemberg 
on fire! That meant that his mother and little sister were in danger, and 
the station burnt down, meant that no train would be going up the 
mountain, and it took five hours to walk! ‘Mother! mother! how can 
I’get to you?’ he cried, and there was such misery in his voice that some 
men near‘by heard him, 
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‘It is a boy from Gemberg,’ one said to the other, ‘I know him. He 
has no father, and his mother and little sister are in the village, unless— 
unless— He did not finish his sentence, for Arnald looked at him 
reproachfully. 

‘I won’t believe it,’ he cried. ‘I shall find them safe. I shall run all 
the way!’ And off he started, but one of the men ran after him. 

‘See, then, perhaps you can go on the fire-engine,’ he cried. ‘They 
are just making it ready, and it will reach Gemberg in two hours !’ 

So for two whole hours Arnald clung desperately to the back of the 
little fire-engine, as it galloped with all possible speed up the mountain 
road, never stopping, except for a few seconds at the wayside inns to 
change the horses. And all the time his heart was sinking lest when he 
reached home he might be too late. But he would not give way. 

‘Courage, mother,’ he muttered, ‘I shall soon be with you now !’ 

Yet when at last he reached Gemberg, the sight of the flames appalled 
him. The happy, peaceful little village he had left that morning was now 
one great burning mass, and the roar of the flames, the falling of houses, 
and the shouts of the peasants made such a noise that fora moment he 
was quite bewildered. Then one of the firemen came up and spoke to him. 

‘Your home is at the other end of the village?’ he said, ‘the last 
house, is it? Well, it has only just caught fire, but you can’t get there 
through the village, the fire is too fierce. You must cross the river and 
go round.’ 

‘Cross the river and go round !’ repeated the boy scornfully, ‘ when it 
takes more than half-an-hour, and my home, you say, is already burning. 
No, I shall go this way!’ He was turning to go, when the fireman caught 
him by the shoulder. 

‘You are a brave boy,’ he said quickly. ‘Take this wet cloth and put 
it round your mouth. It is just possible you can get through, and I shall 
come with you.’ 

Arnald hardly waited to hear the end of the sentence. He had 
already dashed into the smoke, and the fireman hastily followed him. 
He had been through many dangers in his life, this fireman, but never 
through any so bad as that. The village street took scarcely ten minutes 
to pass through, but when the houses on each side were in flames, when 
great stones and beams of wood kept falling and crashing down into the 
road, when the smoke was so dense they could scarcely see, and the air 
they breathed so hot it almost scorched them,—it seemed to take hours. 
And always the fireman could see Arnald’s boyish form going on before 
him, springing out of the way of falling timbers, fighting bravely through 
the burning village, and never driven back by anything. 

When at last he fought his way out into the open air, there was his 
old home in flames, and his mother and little sister standing forlornly 
in the road, crying and wringing their hands. But with Arnald at their 
side they cried no more, and the fireman seized the boy’s hand, and shook 
it warmly. 

‘Give me your hand,’ he cried, ‘you are the bravest boy I ever met, 
and I am proud to know you !’ 

And the little spirit Durl, hovering in the air about the burning village, 
was well satisfied with the success of his gift of courage, and flew gladly 
homewards on his quivering brown wings. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD, 
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SERVICES OF COMMON PRAYER FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
PREPARED BY REY. FRANK WALTERS. 


First Service. 
Hymn: ‘A gladsome hymn of praise we sing’ (5).’ 
LESSON. 


ND he said, a certain man had two sons: and the younger of them 
said to his father, ‘Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.’ 

And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country ; and he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat ; and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, ‘How many hired servants of 
my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 

‘I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son; make me as one of thy hired servants.’ 

And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ 

But the father said to his servants, ‘ Bring forth the best robe and put 
it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat and 
be merry : 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.’ And they began to be merry.—Lwke xv. 11-24. 


Hymn: ‘Father lead me day by day’ (184). 


PRAYER. 
WI Responses are printed in ttalics. 


UR Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that we can come into Thy 
presence with trust and joy, because we know that Thou art always 
willing to bless and save Thy children. 
We beseech Thee to bless and save us as we lift up our souls unto Thee. 
We will not try-to hide our faults ; for Thou knowest our thoughts and 
searchest our inmost souls. 
O God! we will confess our sins, and acknowledge how far we have 
wandered from Thee. 
We rejoice that Thou art always ready to forgive Thy children ; Thou 


1 These numbers refer to the Sunday School Hymn Book, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, 
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dost wait to be gracious to all who come back to Thee in penitence and 
sorrow. Our Father! may we give up all our sinful pleasures, and for 
ever find our joy and peace in loving obedience to Thy perfect will. 

So shall we be 1hine, O Father! all the days of our life. 

And when we have walked before Thee in faithfulness on earth, give 
unto us an abundant entrance to Thine eternal blessedness. For Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 

LORD’S PRAYER. 
UR Father which art in heaven; hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn: ‘Ever find I joy in reading’ (85). 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn: ‘Father at thy footstool see’ (197). 


BENEDICTION. 


HE Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts 
and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, rest and 
abide with us, now, and for ever. Amen. 


Second Service. 
Hymn: ‘I think when I read that sweet story of old’ (86). 


LESSON. 


LESS the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within me, bless His holy 
name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits. 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies ; who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things ; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for all that are 
oppressed. 

He made known His ways unto Moses, His acts unto the children of 
Israel. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy. 

He will not always chide ; neither will He keep His anger for ever. 

He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according to 
our iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is His mercy 
toward them that fear Him, 
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As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed our trans- 
gressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him. 

For He knoweth our frame ; He remembereth that we are dust. 

As for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the field so he 
flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place thereof 
shall know it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear Him, and His righteousness unto children’s children ; 

To such as keep His covenant, and to those that remember His com- 
mandments to do them. 

The Lord hath prepared His throne in the heavens; and His kingdom 
ruleth over all. 

Bless the Lord, ye His angels, that excel in strength, that do His com- 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice of His word. 

Bless ye the Lord, all ye His hosts! ye ministers of His, that do His 
pleasure. 

Bless the Lord, all His works in all places of His dominion : bless the 
Lord, O my soul.—Psalm ciii. , 


Hymn: ‘O thou to whom our voices rise’ (187). 
PRAYER. 
S| Responses are printed in ttalics. 


@) GOD, Thou art the giver of all good things. Thy love is unchang- 

ing, and Thy bounty is infinite. We thank Thee for the blessing 
of our life, and for all that makes our life in Thy world so precious 
and beautiful. 

For the glory of the sky, the splendour of the sun, for the green earth, 
the mighty ocean, the everlasting hills and lovely vales,—for this vast 
universe which tells Thy glory and shows Thy handiwork. 

We thank Thee, O God. 

For the brightness of the Daytime, with its opportunities of work, for 
the welcome shadows of Night inviting us to rest,—for all the varied 
changes of the year, Spring-time and Harvest, Summer and Winter, 
which testify to the wisdom and faithfulness of God. 

We bless Thy name, O Father. 

For the human love which makes our homes so sacred, for the 
guardian care of fathers and mothers, for the sweet affection of brothers 
and sisters, for the friendships that cheer our path, for teachers who guide 
us in wisdom and instruct us in goodness. 

We praise Thy name, O God. 

We lift our hearts in gratitude for all the duties Thou hast given us to 
do, for the loving services we can render to others, and the power we 
possess to help the weak, to pity the suffering, and to pardon the sinful. . 
Quicken within our souls these gracious virtues of kindness and com- 
passion, 

We beseech Thee, our Father. 

So may we live as Thy children, growing, from day to day, more like 
Thee in Thine unfailing mercy towards all Thy creatures. For Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. : 
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LORD’S. PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 

dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 

forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, 

but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn: ‘Our fathers’ faith, we’ll sing of thee’ (112). 
ADDRESS. 
Hymn: ‘Father let thy benediction’ (158). 


BENEDICTION. 


HE Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts 
and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, rest and 
abide with us, now and for ever. Amen. 


THE Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association will be over 
about the time that the JUNE number reaches our readers. The Rev. F. 
K. Freeston’s paper on ‘Picture Teaching’ may possibly appear in the 
Helper. 


THE Sunday School Association, says the Report, exists not so much 
to protest against erroneous doctrines, as to show by its publications and 
its work that it is possible to train the minds and to guide the lives of 
boys and girls in all that is pure and true and sacred, without attempting 
to inculcate doctrines which the child’s mind cannot grasp, nor the child’s 
knowledge enable it to pass judgment upon. 


THE Biblical Manual series has had a further addition in the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, a study in the earliest records of the Life of Jesus, 
by the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A. The plan adopted by the author has been 
to divide the Gospel into sections, and to give first a commentary, and 
then some additional notes, on the verses included in each section. The 
studious, thoughtful teacher will now be able to take up Mark’s Gospel, 
and go systematically through it. 


Mr. RICHARD BARTRAM prepared, in the first instance for use in his 
own home, selections of sacred verse, Scripture and other readings, with 
prayers ; and these selections have recently been published in a neat 
volume under the title of Home Devotions, or Praise and Prayer for use 
in families. The work is more varied than most books of a similar kind, 
and it should prove a useful aid to the nurture of the religious spirit .in 
the home. : 


THE Introduction and Commentary to the Epzstle of Paul to the 
Galatians, by Dr. Drummond, the Principal of Manchester New College, 
Oxford, has already taken a high place in the series of Biblical Manuals 
of which it forms one. A more impartial, thoughtful, and suggestive 
exposition ofthis important Pauline Epistle, it would be impossible to find 


